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From the Lady's ( London.) Museum. 


OM MARRYING A FASHIONABLE 
WIFE. @ 


( Concluded.) 


INSTEAD of my little Emily prov- 
ifg any restraint upon her mother’s plea- 
sures, the confinement necessary upon 
the birth of an infant, seemed to have giv> 
enher a greater relish for dissipation and 
expence. 
without Mrs. B——’s even going into 
the nursery, so completely was her time 
occupied in amusement and dress. As my 
family increased, my establishment, of. 
course, was augmented: my wife con-' 
descended to fray without examining the 
bills ; and, from the inattention and ex- 
travagance of the woman in whose hands 
I had placed my happiness, I svon found 
that my income was by no means ade- 
quate to my expencee* 


Severely, Mr. Editor, did I regret hav- 
ing married a woman of fortune, parti- 
cularly one whose ideas were so uncon- 
‘genial to my own ; yet it was impossible 
to feel wholly indifferent to the beiag 
who had made me the father of a lovely 
girl. and two no lessengaging sons. Fre- 
quently had I remonstrated against the 
extravagance of her conduct, which had 
compel d me to mortgage the estate for 
Six thousand pounds; and finding she 
would not take the trouble of investiyating 
into the concerns of the family, I reluc- 
tan\ly resolved to take the offices upon my- 
self.- ‘The impositions I discovered couta 


Whole days actually elapsed { 





scarcely be credited. No longer was | 








™ To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
and to 


* To raise the genius, 


he 


mend the heart.” 
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astonished at our being involved in debt ; 
for, instead of my wife’s having examined 
the accounts of our tradesmen, she paid 
them without looking over a single bill. 
When I condemned this impropriety of 
conduct, the reply I received was “ She 
would never be aclerk: it was her house 
keeper's business to see we were not 
cheated, and that she would rather Jose 
two guineas @ weak, than examine the 
accounts.'? 


The half of Mrs. B——"s fortune ha 
been settled upon her at our mati 
and the other half I vested in the han 
of trustecs, for my children, never intend- 
img that my est.blishment should exceed 
tle amount of my rents. The exirava- 
gance of my wife, however, had over 
turned my prudent projvets. I could 
not support the idea of being in debt : 
the consequence of this was, that my es- 
tate was morigaged for upwards of six 
thousand pounds. To pay off this sum, 
1 considered as a duty | owe 
dren: i tierefore proposed 1g 
Germany for three or four years. Fo | 
this proposal Mrs. B—— éat first strong- 
ly objected; but at length, with some 
icluctance, she complicd with it. 





I advertised my house and furniture 
to be let for the space of three or four 
yearse A variety of applications were 
immediately made ; and, after arranging 
all my affairs if the most satisfactory mun- 
ver, we Set off in a travelling coach, with 
aman and three maids. Frankfort was 
the, spot which I had pitched upon for my 
residence 3 as several English families 
of my acquaintance had made it their 
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place of abode... In the next house to us 
resided a Polish family ; and I soon had 
the mortification of observing that Har- 
riet was particularly pleased with the at- 
tentions of their son. Of all the men I 
had been acquainted with, Count Polin: 
'ski was the least calculated to inspire 
jealousy. The figure of the immortal 
Pope was not a greater antidote to love ; 
and those who beheld him, might have 
said, with the sprightly Lady Mary Wort- 
ly Montague, 


But how shouldst thou by Beauty's form be, 
mov'd ? 

,No more for loving made, than to be lov'd. 

It was the equity ef righteous Heaven 

That syich a soud to such a form was given ! 

When God created thee, one would belieye, 

He said the same, as to the senate of Eve : 

“ To human race, antipathy declare ; 

“ *Twixt them and thee be everlasting war.” 


Though the person of the Count was 
at once imperfect and insignificant, yet, 
by obsequious attentions tomy wife, I 
soon perceived he had obtained her good 
opinion ; though I did not suffer myself 
to believe it possible that he could sup- 
plant me in her heart. 





Vanity was a failing that I despised in 
'a female , but in my own sex I consider- 
ed it as animperfection not to be, borne 5 

yet, when I drew a comparison efweet 
myself and Count Polinski, it was impos- 
sible for me to entertain.any fears. In 
those attentions which every wile has a 
right to claim from her husband, 1 had 
‘never been deficient, in the. most trivial 
affairs ; for, fecling that T Owe 1 
| dependence to her, I knew shé w, : 
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tied to civility, though she had lost. my 


esteem. ° 


It has been remarked that jealousy is the 
concomitant of affection ; and as I certain- 
ly felt but a smaff portion of that senti- 
ment, it was s time before my fears 
were roused. In short had I not acciden- 
tally seen a letter directed to my rival, 
Iicaven only knows how long he might 
have carried on an intrigue. The open- 
ing a letter I had always considered as so 
dishonourable an action, that | could not 
eveti bear the idea of breaking the seal 
of one of my wife's; I therefore took up 
the packet, which had excited a senti- 
ment far different from curiosity, and has- 
tening to her apartment, entreated her to 
read its contents. 


“ T knew not, (said 1) Harriet, that you 
and Count Polinski corresponded ; and 
I am persuaded you value your honour 
_ too much, to have made use of an ex- 
pression in this letter which would calla 
blush upon your cheeks ; yet, as I was 
a stranger to this intercourse having 
been kept up between you, I entreat you 
to read it to me, if you value my peace.” 


“ And pray, Sir, what right have you 
to doubt the frofiriety of my conduct ?” 
enquired Harriet, with an embarrassuient 
she in vain endeavoured to conceal. “ Do 
I ever inquire into the nature of your 
various correspondence ? or have you ever 
treated me with that cofidence which is 
due to awife ? The letter which has cal- 
led forth suspicions so irjurtows to my 
honour, (for suspicious you certainly are, 
though you would wish to blind my eyes) 
merely cottains a copy of verses I pro 
mised to write for Count Poliaski ; but 
as you have thought proper to doubt the 
rectitude of my actions, I am resolved 
not to break the scal.’” So Saying, she 
endeavoured to thrust the letter into her 
pocket ; but snatching it out of her hand, 
I prevented the design; and, rendered 
desperate by the sarcastic tone in which 
she had addressed me, I tore upon the 
Jetter, which contamed indubitable proofs 
ef my disgrace. 


~ The scene Which followed, would af 
ford’but Kittle entertainment to my rea- 
ders ; it was sucha one as their imagina 
tion may easily conceive. I readily re 
linquished fifteen hundred a-year to her, 
and a formal separation soon. took place. 
To the Count as I suspected, she openly 
flew for protection. My children now 
alone afforded me delight ; their mother 
had neverdisplayed any natural affection 
for them: but I resolved to prevent them 
from feeling the loss they had sustained” 


By a strict adherence to economy, in 
the course of five years 1 was rcheved 


consists in the cultivation of my children’s 
minds ; yet, formed as my disposition is, 
for conjugal felicity, how bitterly, Mr. 
Editor, do] regret the conduct of my 


out feciing their aff.ciions warmly inter- 
ested, is a truth which daily expericnce 
proves ; but 1 hope that my story may 
act as a beacon tu caution those who arte 
entering upon the theatre of life, from 
marrying a woman mercly in compliance 
with the wishes of their friends ; as hap- 
piness in the conjugal state is only to be 
expected from a similarity of disposition 
andtaste. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient and very 
humble servant, ; 
: _ CHARLES B— 
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For the Lady's Miscellany. 
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To Mr. DONALD. 
Sir, 
“ He who will dance must pay the 


piper,” says the proverb; and I find it 


scrape, and, by endeavouring to do you 
a favor, have procured your ill will. How- 
ever, since 1 am in, 1 must get out again 





an ; but it will be a beacon 
 for'ignorant men like The, to guide thems 
selves by, to beware of engaging such a 
Dio,zenes’ as you “ serm to be.” It was 
my intention to prevent tae critics from 
burning their fingers,and lo! i amcharg’d 
with beinga critic myself, when T simply - 


| as well as I €ai 


assumed the task of an eulogist. I am 


} Sincerely sorry to have irritated you so ;. 






but it cc now.—* Every 
mother thinks mn child the fairest,” 
and you, doubtless think the same, for 
you seem inclining to jealousy, by brand- 





wife ! That many young men. have en- | 
tered inio a conjugal engagement, with- . 


so; for I have dashed myself into a fine. 


‘ing me with such hard names—and ap- 
‘ pear fearful lest people should think bet- 


from embarrassment. My happiness now } (uf my Ode gpan of yours ; or should 


hot attribute to you that merit you so 
j highly deserve. 1 say the Pindaric has 
| waned “ unbounded admiration,’—and 
| stili hold to my bypothesisthat yoursclf 
alone ought to “ guide the lyric guill’— 
because you, being atrue son of the mu- 
ses, will, doubtless,be as much displeased 
with the intrusion of others, as you scem 
to be with mine. But if] was a little in- 
coherent in some strains, you ought to 
excuse it, in consideration of its being my 
first attempt, and done to oblige you ;— 
besides, as I then told you, I was so com- 


i found it very difficult to arrange my 
ideas in any order whatever. You wish 
me to point outa few passages of supe- 


part of the sun shines brightest ; and it 
would ill become the pen of an eulogist, 
whose business is solely to commend the 
whole united, to be pointing out beauties 
and blemishes, especially where they 
would be so difficult to be distinguished, 
asin the Ode in question. 


If you are at all suspicious for its fate, 
and feel conscious of iny glaring defects, 
you should not b- angry with the world 
for discerning them, let me think as well 
of it as | picase. 


Tsay again “that fure unadulterated 
poetry is the essence of the subi:me.”” But 
if you think yours can Jay no claim to 
the encomiums put upon it, | cannot help 





pletely enraptured by reading yours, that. 


rior merit ; why. I could as well tell what | 


woh pitin 
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: it; I have used my 






the world think well of it ¢ and if possible 
to prevent any more “hurly-burly song- 
sters” presuming to trouble people with 
their vile trash so long as: a genius like 
yours can be found. 


If you at all thought me jesting you 


“gertainly did mistake ; I positively de- 


claic J was very s.rious, though I am in 
a pleasant humor-—and the more so as I 
fcel myself not a fue ered by your 
condescension, in wri me—especi- 
ally ifthe expression “ there are some 
stanzas in the Ode which a ‘Milton or a 
Shakespeare would not have been asham- 
ed to owh,” is. intended as a compiiment 
to me, I confess it is more than my vani- 
ty had dared to aspire to. _ But, on the 
other hand, 1f it has reference to yours- 
you would have done wel! tohave distin- 
guished those parts that the public might 
know ygu bad borrowed them.; and the 
only * arguments” or * authority” neces- 






-Sary to support them will be candidly at- 


tributing them Ae their originally authors. 
*, Yours, most siuccrely, 
i P. 
“By your alluding so often to 
barbers and their poles, one might be led 






» -to suppose you som what allied to them; 


but if not you may find M’Fingal’s: pole, 
by applytug to a neighbouring state—un- 
less they lave cut it down ior the want 
of a proper character to erect it on. 
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ANECDOTES. 


A Poor woman, who had seen better 
days, understanding, from some of hir 
acquaintance, that Dr. Goldsmith. had 
studied physic, and hearing of -his great 
humanity, soticited him, by letter, to 
send something for her husband, who had 
Jost his appetite, and was reduced to a 
Most Melancholy state by continual an- 
guish. ibe good naturcd poet waited on 
her instantly, and aiter some discours- 
With his patient, found tim siwking fas: 
into that worst of sickucas, puverly. ‘Lhe 











Loctor told them that they shou'd hear 
from him in an. hour, when he would 
send some filis, which, be believed, would 
prove efficacious. He immediately went 
home, and put fen guineas into a chip 
box, with the following label, “ These 
must be used as your necessities require : 
be patient, and of good heart.” He sent 
his servant with the prescription to the 
comfortless mourner, who found that it 
contained a remedy superior to any thing 
that Galen, or ali his pupils, could have 
administered for her relief. 


The following shews how dreadful the Lords of 
the Inquisition are to the poor Spaniards. 
An Inquisitor desiring to eat some 

pears that grew in a poor man’s. garden, 
not far from his own dwelling, scnt for 
the man to come and speak with him, 
‘Lhis message put the poor man in such 
a fright, that he fcll sick immediately, 
and kepthis bed. Being told, however, 
that the pears were th. cause of his being 
sent for, he caused hus tree to be cut down 
and carricd to the Inquisitor’s house, 
protesting that he would not keep any 
thing about bim which so. ld give occa- 
sion to their lordships to scad por him 
any more. _ 

A lady who had not rec-ived a very 
liberal educ:tion, or rather, «ho had not 
profited by the opportunities affu; ded 
her in polite society, of making amends 
for the want of carly instruction, was fre- 
quently guilty of valgarisms in expression 
which did not always pass: unnoticed. 
She was invited. to join a large 
and card tables being placed, ‘she Was 
asked if she would make oné in a rubber 
at whist; she answered, wihifiregtleer. 
that she seldom piayed visk, that she 
played vonce, and then they von all she 
vas vorth, so she preferred kadrill, A 
pool at quadrille was of course immediate- 
ly formed, and after a deal or two, this 
iady having a better hand than usual, 
when it came to her turn to speak, said, 
«1 ax.”"—" Bless me, madam!” said a 
wicked young spark, whose turn came 
next, “1 vad a most d-lightiul hand, but 





+ Lowe ax has culat to pieces.” 





‘assist his cures 








I Jately read an account ofa man ia 
Milan, who, during the first sixty years 
of his life, had never been beyond the 
walls of the city ; yet when the Duke, 
hearing of it, sent him a peremptory 
command never to g@gout of iis gates 
during his Ife, he, that before had not 
any inclination so to do, died of gricf at 
being demed the liberty of doing it. 


— 
QUESTION. 


Why is a tallow chandler the most criminal as 
well as the most unfortunate of men ? 


ANSWER. 


Because all his deeds are wicked and all his 
wicked deeds are brought to light. 
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_ SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 


A cireumstance occurred at the me 


| hagerie at Scheenbrunh, in Germany, - 
' which d.s-rves the attention of natural- 


isit.—A Bengal tyger, usually fed with 
buitcher’s meat, is at certain periods, 
(when liable 10 a disorder comajon to 
him, an ophthalmy) given livi: g animals, 
the Warm bloodof which is sup)osed to 
He was given, a few 
days since, a young dog. At the mu- 
ment she was thrown in he was lying 
down, resting his head upon his fore feet. 
The dog recovered from her first fright, 
approached him, aud began to lick his 
eyes. The tyger soon found himself so 
much recovered, that, forgetting bis ap? 
petite for carnage, he not ouly spared the* 
litule animal, “but expressed his giatitude 
by his caresses.. ‘The dog entirely re- 
covered from his alarm, conunued to lick 
the tyger’s eyes, and in a few days be was 
perfectly recovered. From this period, 
the two animals have lived in the Most, 
perfect friendship. Before he touches. 
his food, the tyger always expects, that’ 
his companion shall partake of the most 
deficate parts. He bears every thing, 
from er; and even when bitten in play, 
by the dog, | he nat only manifests Mo fe. 
seniment, but continually sercdane fer. 

















To the editor of the Lady's Miscellany. 
Str, 

The encolsed is from Segur’s Influence of | 
Women in Seciety. The comparison of the two 
scxes is well drawn ; and throughout justice ap- 
pears fairly distriby By inserting it in the 
Lady’s Miscellany, you will, 1 think, oblige ma- 
ny of your readers, and none more than yours, 
ke. E. 
ALL authors, who have written upon 
the equality, or the pre-eminence, of the 
two sexes, have frequeutly erred by mis- 
placing them. The hand which has re- 
gulated this vast universe, has assigned to 
each its part; each is born for a purpose 
which it ought to fulfil. If it deviates 
from that purpose, it infringes upon the 
general order: it is therefore punished, 
because it acts counter to the eternal 
laws, from whence arose that consistency 
and harmony which nature never suffers 
to be violated with impunity. 


Itis not my intention, by opposing to 








become mothers, do not Iése some faults, 
and acquire some virtues. The change 
which takes place at this moment, in the 


head and heart of a young woman, is one 


of the most interesting subjects for ob- 
servation. Is she a coquet, inconstant, 
carried away by her pessions? Has she 
even exceeded those bounds which virtue 
prescribes? The moment in which she 
hears thefirst cries of her infant, seems 
to touch a new chord within her, which 
renders the rest more obscure, and less 
powerful, which, by a pleasing and pro- 
jonged vibration, diffuses a sudden charm 
throughout every part of her b.ing. It 
is in the maternal sentiment they shew 
the most persevering ardour. I have sven 
women, who could not apparcntly endure 
the slightest fatigue, remain whole mghts 
together, watching beside the cradi. of 
their infants, until their death. Agitated 
by the fear that its spirit might take its 
flight, they seemed to arrest it by the 
looks which they cast upon the already 
cold body. They will thus endure fatigue 
which most fathers would sink under ; 





each other, the deficiencies and advanta- 
ges of the two sexes, to create a strife | 


and almost always, in this case, vigour, 


for superiority betwcen those whom na- | | combined with greater indifference, yields 
ture meant to harmonize together, and | t the weakness of the other sex, support- 


tobe to each other, as Milton elegantly 
expresses it,“ an individual solace dear.” 
I shall rather endeavour to examine the 
piace which they ought to fill in the so- 
cial order, so as not to derange that order. 
We may then, perhaps, be able to com- 
pare them more justly, and to find in 
them an almost equal portion of qualities 
adapted to fulfil the functions to which 
they are respectively called. 


It cannot be denied, that the intent of 
nature, in creating women, has principal- 
ly been to consecrate them to the em- 
ployment of mothers. All their qualities 
seem to announce this se¢red destination, 
and few are their imperfections to hinder 
its being accomplished. In fact, we may 
remark, that those errors of inadvertency, 
of levity, of frivolty, of want of consisten- 
sy in their ideas, disappear as soon as 
the object in question 18 their children. 
‘There are few women, who,when they 





ed by excess of maternal tenderness and 
sensibility. It cannot be disputed, that 
in this impartial sketch, the advantage is 
entirely on the side of the woman ; and 
this is truly one of the circumstances of 
life upon which we may estzblish and 
fix the point of comparison. 


. There is still another, that in which 
love takes possession of the soul. And 
in my opinion, it is only under these two 
relations that a parallel can be drawn be- 
tween the two sexes ; that they can be 
compared together. Without founding 
our judgment upon any particular exam- 
ple, which could only lead us into error 
Ket us inquire whether women know bet- 
ter how to love than we do. I believe 
that they surpass us in love, and that we 
have the superiority over them in friend- 
ship. I am certainly far from regarding 
this amiable sex as strangers to this sen- 
timent, so pleasing, so consolatory, when 








it unites us with them. °F speak merely 
of the ati of 
bility which women are susceptible of 
when they experience it ; and it is upon 
this point that I hazard my ideas.. 





Friendship is a lively attraction, so full 


of innocence, so pure in its desires, that . 
love can never attain to the same perfec- 
tion. The one is a devouring passion, a 


real disease ofthe soul; the other a 
soothing t to it. Friendship, a- 
dapted as it to its own strength, 


masters without violence, charms without 
agitating. Ifthe enjoymentsof love car- 
ry with them, even in their detirium, the 
sources of its own destruction, those of. 
fricndship. less active, more lasting, more 
frequently repeated, effect their own re- 
production. Here is no fatigue, no sa- 
tiety, as in love, to the soul and the sen- 
ses. Amiably unreserved, it offers be- 
fore a demand is made ; obtains almost 
without having desired ; it is the bliss of 






the soul, the image of happiness on earths” 
And in this sentiment Veonceive the fair 


sex aeai in the co 






misfortune to ire ) 

I revere, but I believe I have spoken th 

truth. I know that instances can be ad- 
duced against my opinion: but a few rare 
exceptions affo 4 no argument against a 
general rule. Ifa woman be the friend 
of another Women, self-love, rivalship, in- 
terpose between them, changes their sen- 
timents, or secretly apprises them that 
they are liable to changee Let us then 
remove nothing out of its proper place: 
Let us follow the laws of nature. Let 
women live fur maternal affection and for 
love ; and let friendship be to them only 
the second interest of their lives. ltap- 
pears, therefore, that the two sexes are 
equal, but net similar; that they are a- 
dapted for different things, in which they 
attain to an equal degree of perfection ; 
that we may belicve that men, by their 
character, are more fit for friendship; 
women, more peculiarly formed to feeb 
love ; a passion no less rapid in its pro- 
gress, than sbort ia its duration, and 
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which, by that: any rcum: 


_ to have so much peeve but 


that they bear in their hearts a much 
more tender sentiment for their children ; 


that under this relation, they have a con- 


sistency which we do not possess ; that 


their tetiderness for the beloved offspring 
of their nuptial bed, survives not only 
ti eir love for their husbands, but even the 
need in which their children stand of them 
during the weakness of a is mani- 
fest: whereas our parcnta sentiment to- 
wards then: diminishes when they form 
a part of society. Nothing, therefore, 
is more cpparent than that the destina- 
tion cf each sex is distinct. The women 
are born to Juve us, to console us under 
eur hardships; we, to love them, and to 
protect them from every danger. We 
cannot well enjoy any supetiority, but 
that which is our own. Docs one appear 
great by the mere degradation of another ? 
Theregs a kind of superiority which the 
women ought to preserve over us, and 
which depends upon their weakness 1t- 
self, upon the respect'which they inspire. 
It is ily felt than expressed. 
There belongs to the 
© dignity of which his companion 
not only acknowlk-dges; but which she 









* does not even forgive him, if he sacrifices 


to her. I should stilf-have to speak of 
benevolence and compassion ; to enquire 
whether we, or tie women, experience, 
exercise these two sentiments the best. 
But respectiag this question, there can 
be no difference of opinion. ~Women, 
feeling the disiresses which they wi ness, 
with greater acuteness and promptiiude 
than we do, must naturally lament them 
more. We have humanity; they, more 
tender-hearted, have compassion, ‘The 
slightest complaint distresses their ear ; 
an insignificant wound shocks their sight. 
Tt seems as if their. destination on earth 
Was to soothe and succour. 
towards the unfortunate, when we are on- 
ly moved with their cries, they have al- 
ready affo.ded relief, whilst we still hesi- 
late to fly to their assistance. I. think I 
have proved, that, as mothers, loversy 


Altracted | 











and compassionate beings, the women 
have the superiority over us; and often, 
even in affeirs for which they seem less 


‘ideot beings ranking with ‘GE buinan 


racey—alas ! they cannot feed in those 
delightful meads which are ever stretch- 


adapied, as in the art of governing, someted before the eye of the thinking man ; 


of them have displayed tulents which 
might have done honour to the greatest 
kings. But these particular examples 
evince nothing with respect to the aggre- 
gate. Every thing tends to recal them 
to the destination for which nature has 
intended them ;. and every thing seems 
to prescribe to us, not to compare our 

selves with them, except in the duties and 
the sentiments, which are alike common 
and beneficial to both sexes. 


For the Lad;’s Miscellany. 


THOUGHTS ON IMMORTALITY, 


Waar is immortality, that man 
should court it, as the untutored virgin 
flies to him who bears away her heart ? 
that he should grasp at every arrow that 
swiftly winnows through the air, to pre- 
serve the semblance of his being, when 
the natural term of life shall be expired. 
tie sees the column rising to the clouds, 
but to say that ina few short years such 
a man, or sucha hero, once lived on earth. 
Short as the measure is which completes 
our days, man fondly courts the looks of 
the gazing crowd to livea hitule season 
in its memory. He stops not here, but 
boldly forces his perishable bark from 
off the troubled coast, and founds a rock 
to last till time shall be no more. 


What isa century, or a thousand years, 
to bear within the boundaries of the hu- 
man heart? It encompasses more than 
the eye can see, or the fond heart can 
covet in the vast volume of the werld. 
How blest is man, that be should be al- 
lowed tothink at freedom, on every thing 
which agitates the natural suavity of the 
mind, and dwell at leisure on those sad 


they canmot taste the pleasures of the 
morrow ; the existing moments seem to 
be their all. Why should we court that 
which appears to be toaiumbers “ stale, 
flat, and unprofitable 7?” Why pen our 
thoughts, or trace tha features of an ob- 
ject, until it lives upon the canvass? Why 
tell the pleasures of the world, when We 
have to dwell amidst them but a few short 
hours? Rash mortal! how should thou 
know how far thy thread of life is desti- 
ned to extend ; thy foresight is for crea- 
ied objects, not for plans too vast for 
earthly dwellings. Then it is thy duty 
to seck employment for the morrow ; 
to court the ever-varying object ; to trace 
the jandscapes which are spread through 
foreign countries ; beneath each varied 
clime to roam at leisure, and revel mid 
the choicest sports of nature’s children. 
Look atthe monument which towers on 
high, and boldly fronts the northern blast ; 
a grateful peuple raised it to the memory 
of one who bravely fought his country’s 
battles. He died,* not in the field of glo- 
ry ; individual animosity persued. him ; 
and the revengcful stroke of a bold, tho” 
open enemy, laid him low in earth. No 
blustering cannon retold the heavens the 
moment of his birth, but when he died, 
thousands upon thousands felt the palpi- - 
tating heart; the tear of pity trickling 
down their cheeks. Look at youder cc- 
metery,t it isembowcelied with the ashes 
of many a brave man, who fell in the 
cause of virtue: their wives and children 
sprinkled their tears over their cold re, 
mains, and gave them tothe earth; it is 
henceforth dedicated to immortality. 


We cheer the warrior with the idea 
that brave actions sball long survive. even 
death itself By why the warrior alone? 
T he good man aad the magistrate shal 


© Alluding to the deat h of Hamilton, and the. 
monument crected by the Vestry of Trin. Churelf. 





portraits of ourselves which are drawn by 
the hand of an mung t Master. The 


¢ The Wallabout. 
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alike Jie embalmed withia the closest 
texture of the brain. They shall not 
die; they sball flourish in the wonted 
verdure of their lives. 





Oh! memory, how I revere that stea- 
dy lustre which for ever emanates from 
thee, and sweetly dazzles my every sense. 
When at midnight I stretch my wearied 
limbs upon my couch, and the lamp but 
faintly glimmers onthe hearth, thou me- 
mory, fondly usurpest the empire of my 
brain, and summonest to thy aid the dis- 
tant much-lov'd friend; the pastures of 
the spring, or of some distant land; the 
Till age 
shall dim my sight, and with an imperi- 


ways of armies, and of worlds. 


ous sway rule over my brain, let me he to 
thee one of thy fondest children ; Jet me 
contemplate the storied pile, trace the 


in the city of Edinburgh. _He was stout |to bes | 
and well made, and lived temperately. ous in 





sculptured urn, or the historic pages | 
While I can calmly view the shocks of | 
time, memory, kindly assist me; and | 


when thou shalt fail me, let me, the en- 


suing moment, yield up my breath in} 


tranquil slumbers. F. 


To the editor of the Lady's Miscellany. 
Sir. 


Tue tastes and pursuits of men 





, mong the low, the dance after which, any | 


are proverbially as various as their faces | 


and tempers ; andthe degrees of indus- 


try which they exercise for the a’ tuin- | sons, for he could not yet appear ina) 


mentofthe object proposed, and of suc. 


cess or failure, in cons-quence, are scarce- 
ly less observable. Perseverance, gen- 
erally, triumphs over difficulty, and gains 
its reward. 
numberless proofs might be offered The 
ove | intend to advance, while it corrobo- 
rates the fact, that iodustry commands 
success, will, I hope, afford your read-rs 
some entertainment considered as an im- 
perfect notice of a “ strange” character. 
- 

Mr. SrranGk, for such was our hero's 
name, durig a considerable part of his 
younger years, was a darrow man (porter) 


proved himscIf so far as to be fit to teach 
those of his own rank, who did not care 


Of the truth of this position, | 











He had always been fond of dancing, and, 
considering his circumstances, made ve- 
ry considerable proficiency in the art. 
At length, notwithstanding the want of 
even a common education, and an almost 
total ignorance of polite life, he conceiv- 
ed the idea of abandoning the barrow, 
and becoming one of the most fasintonabi< 
and accomplished of men——a dancing 
master, ‘the difficulties he had to en- 


counter in the piosccution of bis favour- 


ite scheme were immense. Though he 
danccd well, at the time he formed thi- 
resolution, considercd as a fiorter, yet ne 
knew nothing scientificolly of the art 
nor had the meaas of regularly acquiting 
the necessary knowledge. His friends 
ridicuied his plan as the most preposte- 
ruus ever imagined ; and endeavoured by 
advice at one time, and sneers at ano- 
ther, to divert hin: from his purpose. But 
in vain: he was not to be detered by any 
obstacle or opposition. Adopting the 
most rigid economy, with, regard both to 
tine and mone), he persevered in his 
plan. 


After toiling through the day in his 
proper vocation, he attended at night all 


j 


the penny-weddings he couid hear of. (a 
penny-wedaing significs a marnmage a. | 
one may attend by giving a trifle to tne 
fiddler) He also took some private Jes. | 


gentec] company. By cegrees he im: 


for refinement, provided they had fun e- 
nough. Accordingly he commenced his 
cateer as instructor. Having a restless 
an:bition to exccl inthe art, he took the 
vtmest pains to prepare’ himself for his 
scholars, and thus Was constantly acquir- 
ing as weil as imparting the tcquisite 
knowledge. At Iagth he ventured to 
visit the bail room. Here was a fresh 
stimulus for his application. Seeing such 
ease ad elegance of movement, be was 
astonished and trausporicd, and resolved 











ey 


y 1 as he conceived, 
most me of all studics. . Dint of in- 
dustry and observation rendered him at 
length an adept in dancing; he began to 
be known and talked of ; his school re-— 
crived daily accessions of genteel pupils 7” 
and the aim of all his industry and per- 
severance seemed to be gained. But 
this was not enough for our hero. Fully 
impressed with the opinion that the sci- 
cnce of danciffig was the most interes‘ing 
and important of all, and that no pains 
ior expence could be too great in order 
to bring it to perfection, he not only vis- 
tted Paris, the focus of fashion, nine se- 
veral times, but actually attended Dr. 
Munro’s anatomical lectures, that he 
might ascertain the relative position and 
power of the muscles of the human body, 
the better to adapt his ‘instructions to his 
pupils. It can easily be believed after 
this account, that Mr. Strange was the 
most scientific and popular teacher in 
the city. He rapidly acquired a fortune, 
and, prob bly, was the richest dancing- 
master in Britain. 
fences ' ot 


Having heard.ajgreat deal of this sin- 
gular character, whtn in Ee iburgh, + 
was induced tv visit one of his public 
bells, in order to see him. It was heidin 
the assembiy-room. the most pacio-s in 
the kingdom. According to a computae 
tion made on the occasion at leas: three 
nund:ed of his pupils were on the floor 
in the course of the evening. Fificen 
hundred ladies and gentlemen were pres 





| sent, Mr. Strange was atthis time about 


seventy years of age. His dress on the 
occasion was altogether magn: ficent—he 
wore a scarict coat richly trimmed with 
goid-lace, white satin waist-coat and 
breeches, diamond knee and shoe buckles, 
a sfiperb tye-wig, and immense cocked 
hat. Hecarned in his band a speaking 
trumpet, with which he addressed the 
musicians. of whom I observed five and 
twenty in the orchesira, I had here the 
most satisfactory evidence of his excel- 
levce in the art which had been the study 
of his hfe, and bis enthusiastic regard for 
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it ‘Though artived at $0 4 
period, he several times danc 
utmost ease and elegance. Minuets he 
considered the test of perfection in the 
science, and in these he moved with a 
correctness and grace that never failed to 
produce reiterated plaudits, Fatigued 
as he must have been, not only by the 
exertions he used in dancing, but by the’ 
unremitted attcniion he paid to the busi- 
ness of the eveniny, he never once retired 
from the room, and took no refreshmcit 
except the occasional application of an 
orange to his mouth, for upwards of sc- 
ven hours. 


His mind having never been cultivated, 
he possessed a very shallow understand 
ing, and was therclore very vain and Os- 
teatatious. Atone of his public ex.ibi- 
tions, he instructed the music to sirike 
up, as he eutercd the room— 


He comes, he comes, the Hero comes, 


The infirmities of age at length over. 
came him,.and he died leaving at) exam- 
ple of almost unparalleled. industry, but 
applied to such a pufpose as no reflecting 
miad can approve. 


ee 


SATURDAY, Fes. 7. 


From the Halifax Royal Gazette of Jan. 12. 


The brig Adventure, capt. Hills, has 
jnst arrived from Nevis, after a passage 
of 30 days.—Capt. H. brought no papers» 
but confirms the news of the arrival o! 
15,000 troops at Barbadoes, and the arri- 
val of a packct from England, with the 
intellagence of the defeat of the French 
army by the Prussians and Russians 
Capt. H. further states, that about 100 
sail of vessels of war, and transports, wit! 
troops on board, had essembled at D.i- 
minica, and were hourly expected to gu 
against Martinique. 7 





I beg leave to present you with an 
account of a singular duel which took 
place at St. Domingo, between a colonel 
aida merchant, both men of color. It 
appeared that some misunderstanding, 
though not of much importance, existed 
belWech the partes, and a Chailenge was 
the consequence. When arrived at the 
ground, it was agreed to throw up a cop- 
per for the first fire, and the one to whom 
ui fe i should dchberately blow out the 
biaius of the other, who agreed to make 
ho opposition. ‘Lise fire fell to the mer- 
chant, who withdrew a few paces, and 
wheeling about, advanced toward the co- 
jenci. But such was the astonisaing cou- 
rage of the latter, who, unarmed, awaited 
Wili the titmost composure, the dire event 
which was to close his earthly existence. 
tiat his antagon:st, in the triumph of his 
heart, declared he was too brave a man to 


suffer such a death, aid immicdiately | 


turew his pistol tothe ground. ‘Lhe co 

lonel, irritated at winat he termed the cow. 
a’ dice of nis opponent, advanced to his se- 
cond, and, scizing a pistol, discharged 
its contents through the head of him, 
who a few moments b.fore had preserv- 
ed his hfe. This relation, sit, is correct— 
i saw the uohappy sufferer m angled in 
the most shocking manner, the bail ha- 
ving passed entirely through his head. 


We received, during the last week, several Ict- 
ters from diilerent subscribers, each expressing a 
wish to obtain the numbers from 1 to 8, inclu- 
s.ve, of the fourth volume of the Weekly Visitor. 
In order to save our friends and ourselves further 
expence, two of the letters being post-paid) we 
observe, that three months fiom the commence- 
ment of said volume, the number of papers print- 
ed were subscribed for. Of the fifth volume we 
have published a greater number.—Persons at a 
distanee, and others, may obtain them from the 
commencement, on our usual terms. 


The gentleman who sent us the account of 2 
marriage at Priaceton, is informed that we never 
insert a request of this nature, without the name 





f the person making it. Likewise, in such ca- 
sea, the postage of letters should be paid. 
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MARRIED, : 

On Sunday evening last, by the rev. Dr. Coop- 
er, Mr. Wilham Chardavoyne; to Mrs. Ann Kip; 
widow of Garrit Kip, all of this city: - 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Joseph C. Dyer, to 
Miss Chazlotte Pettengill, both of this tity. 

At Fishkill, on Saturday evening, 24th instant, 
by the rev. George Barkalo, the rev; Cornelius 
D. Westbrook, to Miss Hannah Van Wyck 
daughter of ISadc’Van Wyck, Esq. 
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Tortoise Shell. Cambs. 
A HANDSOME ASSORTMENT 
OF 
TORTOISE-SHELL COMBS, 
FOR SALE BY | 
M SMITH, 
CHYMICAL PERFUMER, 
f Front London, | 
up” Atthe New-York Huir Powder 
and perfume Manutacrwry, the 
ROSE, No 114, opposite the 
City Hotel, Broadway. 
SM/TH'S , 
Purified Chymical Cosmetic Wash ball, far su- 
perive to any other, tor suftening, beautfy ng, and 
preserving the skin from ch pping, with an a- 
greeable pertume, 4 and 8s. each 
Gentizmen’s morocco pouches for travelling, 





that adds ali the shaviig «pparatus complete, in 


a small compass. 

Odours,oi roses, for smelling bottles, Violetr 
avd palm soup, 2s per square. His oes 
black ng cakes, ls¢J. Almond powder, for : 
skin, 8s per Ib. * 

His circassia, or antique oil, for curling, gloss: 
sing, and thickening the hair, and pre. entung it 
from turning grey, 43 per bottle 

Highly improved, sweet-scented, hard atid soft 
pomaiums 1s. per pot or roll. Roled do Qs, 

His improved chymical milk of roses, so well 
known for clearing the skin trom scurf, pimples, 
redness or sunburns ; has not its equal toi white- 
mng and preserving the skin to extreme old age, 
anc excellent for genticmen to use after shaving--- 
with piinted directions. 63 9s and 128 per bot- 
tle, or three dollars per quart. 

His Pomade de Grasse, for thickening ihe 
hair, and to keep it from coming out or turning: 
grey, 48 and 8s per pot, with printed directions, 

His superfine white hair powder 1s per hb. 

violet double scented do, 1s. 6d do. 
beautiful rose powder 2s.6d — dio. 

Highly improved hard and soft pomatums Ie. 
per pot or role, double 2s. , 

His white almond wash ball 2. & 3s. each. com- 
mon dittto 1s. Camphor 2s. 3s. do. Ditto ve- 
getable ditto. Gentlemen’s shaving hoxes fill. 
ed with best soap at 2s. each. 

Balsamic lip salve of roses for giving a most 
beautiful coral red to the lips, cures 
and chops leaves. the skin smooth, 23 & 4s. pw 


box. « 

Savonnette royal paste, for washing the skin, 
m:king it smooth, delicate, and fair, to be’ hed. 
only as above, with directions, 4s. & 8s. per pots 

His chymical Dentifrice tooth-powder, for the 
teceh and gums, 2s. & 4s. per box. , 
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For the Lady's Misce!lany 


SELECTED. 


THE LOVER S COMPLAINT. 


Tae tears 1 shed must ever fall, 
I mourn not for an absent swain ; 
For thought my past «delights recall, 
And parted lover's meet again. 


I weep not for the silent dead, 
Their toils are past, their sorrows over; 
And those they lov'd their steps shall tread, 
And death shail join to part no more. 


Though boundless occans roll'd between, 
If certain that that his heart is near, 

A conscious transport glads each scene, 
Soft is the sigh and sweet the tear. 


Even when by Death's cold hand remov'd, 
We mourn the :enent of the tomb ; 

To think that even in death he low'd, 
Can gitd the horrors of the gloom. 


Put bitter, bitter, are the tears 
Of her who slighted love bewails ; 
No hope her d cary prospect cheais, 
No pleasing melancholy hails. 


Hers are the pangs of wounded pride, 
Of blasted hope, of wither’d joy ; 

The prop she lean'd on picre’d her side : 
The flame she fed burns to destroy. 


Even conscious virtue cannot cure 
The pangs to every feeling due : 
Ungencrous youth ! thy boast how poor— 
To steala heart, and éreaé it too. 


In vain does memory renew 

The hours once ting’d :n transport’s dye ; 
The sad reverse soon starts to view, 

And turns the thought to agony. 


No cold approach, no altered mein, 

Just what could make suspicion start ; 
No pause the cire extremes between— 

He made me blest—and érosemy heart / 








infidelity to his bed. 


ro, 


THE LADY'S WEEKLY MISCELLANY, 


From hope, the wretched’s anchor, torn, © 
Neglected, and neglecting, all, 

Fricndless, forsuken, and forlorn, 

The tears I shed must ever fall. 


COMMUNICATION. 


Yes, while I linger far away, 
Remembrance oft shall soothe my mind, 
And paint with glowing hues the day 
When first I saw thee fair and kind. 


How oft ill think upon that hour, 

When first thy looks and eyes confest 
Each sccret wish, and own'd love’s power 
Had fann’d the flame within thy breast ! 


Yet, once before we part, once more 

From thy ripe lips one kiss bestow, 

And bid me feel, as oft before, 

My heart with kindling rapture glow. —_, 


And O forgive the jealous fear, 

While far away from thee I rove, 
And anxious pour the bitter tear, 
And think on all our former love. 


Let no fond youth with siren strain 

Entice and lure thy heart from me ; 

And nought, I swear, shall break the chain 
Which binds my willing soul to thee ! 


Then give again that kiss, my fair, 

Affection’s surest tenderest seal, 

And I will chase each rising care, 

And hush each jealous doubt I feel. 
HENRY. 


To the editor of the Lady's Misce!lany. 
Sir. 


In turning ower the pages of a French book, 
the other day, I met with the fellowing cingular 
anecdote of revenge. I beg you to give it a place 
in the Lady's Miscellany. 


An English lady, being upon her death bed, 
desired to see her husband; and, after having 
roused his curiosity by a detail of her past suf. 
ferings from him, she conjured him to pardon 
her, in her last moments, an offence which she 
had committed against him Thehusband havg 
‘ng assured her of an ample forgiveness of every 


thing, she confessed that she had been guilty ‘a 
* Well, replied the us- 






ae have 1 This the 
lady promised in the sincerity of her heart —— 
“ Then, added the h having discovercd 
the infidelity you have just now acknowledged te 
me, I poisoned you—and this is the cause thet 
you are now dying. 
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For the Lady's Miscellany. 


We must allow that there are some virtues; 
which, though one would be glad to have withiz 
call, one wishes never may be called for. Pa- 
tience is one of them. She is an excellent physi- 
cian to a diseased mind, but would any body de. 
sire to be sick for the sake of having a doctor, 


self? 


As often as we are oppressed by evils, resulting 
from our own mismanagement, unexpected acci- 
dents, or the inscrutable views of Providence, our 
business is to suffer with decency—arid our duty 
to improve by suffering. 


Past time is frequently thought better of thaw 
the present ; though the one is neither more nor 
less fortunate than the other ; because the ansi- 
eties that embittered the days that’ are gone, are 
sofiened if not forgotten: so that while we are 
alive to all the cures and disquietudes of the gre. 
sent, we remember only the enjoyments of the 
past : something like a weary traveller, who looks 

back upon the road that he has journeyed. Its. 
fertile extent, and woods, and waters are beauti- 
ful, and he remembers not with how many weary 
steps he traversed it. 


eorwreee 


Apoisow says, that a dog has been the com: 
panion of man for 3,000 years and has only lcain- 
ed of him his vices—that is, to worry his species 
when he finds them in distress. Tie a saucepan 
to a dog's tail, and another will fall on him— 
put a man in prison for debt, and another will 
lodge a detainer against him. . 
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TERMS OF THE LADY’S MISCFLLARY. 
To city subscribers two dollars per annum, pay- 
able half yearly. No subscription received 

+ for a less term than one year. 


Tothose who receive them by mail, two dol- 
lars, payable in advance. 





PUBLISHEDBY JOHN CLOUGH, 149, PEARt- 
STREET. 
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